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all questions from the standpoint of the State and Lamennais
from that of the Church. There was also in Lamennais an
emotion we do not find in Maistre or Bonald, a love of the
people, the poor and the suffering, on which he was ultimately
to build a new belief.
It was the attempted ultra-Catholic legislation of Charles X.
which finally shook in Lamennais any belief in Monarchy as
the Divine instrument. If so professedly devout a king could
so misunderstand the real nature of the claims of the Church,
could hold out so complacently as concessions measures that
bore so little relation to what should be the real position of the
Church, then indeed it was futile to expect anything from any
earthly monarch, and the theory of Monarchy by Divine right
must be abandoned. It was clear that no king could be trusted
to leave the Church really free. Better far sever any bonds that
linked Throne and Altar; better far abandon any advantages
that might seem to accrue from Establishment or any other form
of State recognition. Disestablishment, complete freedom for
the Church, becomes the one solution of the problem. As to the
particular form of government, it is a matter of indifference:
any Government that .guarantees the real freedom of the
Church will be acceptable to the true Catholic. And so in 1828
Lamennais published his Progres et Revolution^ which, in its
insistence on the need for the complete freedom of a Church
whose real strength is neither Pope nor Episcopacy but the
whole priesthood, marks in a real sense the birth of Liberal
Catholicism.
Any hesitations Lamennais might feel were swept away by
the Revolution of 1830, which finally removed every hope of a
king who would be the true servant of the Church. Louis-
Philippe might indeed make some concessions here or there
for the sake of political support, but Concordat and Establish-
ment now appeared clearly as fetters that must be broken.
More than ever must freedom become the rallying cry of all
faithful Catholics; and so Lamennais returns to the journalism
through which he had once presented the Church's case, founds
the "Agency for the Defence of Religious Freedom" and
brings out the first number of UAvenir^ the aim of which
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